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The Satires and Epistles 


of Horace 
(Morris and Morgan Latin Series) 


Epitep by Epwarp P. Morris, formerly Professor of Latin, Yale 
University. Cloth, 12mo, 493 pages, with Introduction and Notes. $1.60 


Satires. 254 pages. $1.24. Text edition, $0.48 
Epistles. 239 pages. Text edition, $0.48 


Tus edition differs from others chiefly in the greater empha- 
sis which it places upon the thought of Horace as distinguished 
from the language, or the verse, or the allusions. Everything 
of an explanatory and illustrative nature is given and made 
easily accessible to the student. Obscure passages are not 
simply indicated, but are sufficiently elaborated to be perfectly 
clear. The delicate shades of thought and the significance of 
the terms used by the poet are fully brought out. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 
Ninth Annual Fall Meeting 


The Ninth Annual Fall Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held on 
Friday afternoon and evening, November 11, 1927, in 
conjunction with the Annual Fall Meeting of the 
New Jersey Classical Association, in part at the At- 
lantic City High School, in part at the Hotel Strand, 
Atlantic City. 

The programme will be as follows: 


I. ATLANTIC City H1iGH ScHOOL, 2 P. M. 


(1) Paper: The Contents of the High School Latin 
Course, Professor ERNST RIESS, Hunter College, 
New York City. 

(2) Paper: Some Misconceptions Concerning Ancient 
Greece, Professor LA RUE VAN HOOK, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 

(3) The Classics: A Luxury or a Necessity for the 
Student of English?, Mr. JOHN EDMUND BARSS, 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut. 


Il. 


(4) Paper, after the Dinner: Vergilian Divagations, 
Professor DUANE REED STUART, Princeton 
University. 

Professor Stuart’s address will be open to the public, 


The Fall Meetings of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States are held, normally, in conjunction 
with the Annual Conventions of The Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

Those Conventions are held on the Friday and the 
Saturday after Thanksgiving. 

The Ninth Annual Fall Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, in 1927, would 
thus normally be held at Atlantic City, on Saturday, 
November 26—only fifteen days after the Fall Meeting 
of the New Jersey Classical Association is scheduled, 
also at Atlantic City. 

By unanimous vote of two Executive Committees 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States the 
Ninth Annual Fall Meeting of the Association has 
been combined with that of the New Jersey Classical 
Association, with the gracious consent of the latter 
Association, and of the officers of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association, of whose annual conventions, 
held on or about November 10 or 11, the meeting 
of the New Jersey Classical Association forms a fixed 
part. 

The Association of Colleges, etc., understands the 
situation, and understands, clearly, also that in future 
years the Fall Meetings of The Classical Association 
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of the Atlantic States will be held in conjunction with 
its Annual Conventions. 


The Hotel Strand will be the Headquarters of the 
two Associations. 

The Hotel Strand offers to members of the Associ- 
ations and their friends a rate of six dollars ($6.00) 
per day, per person, for room, with bath, American 
plan. 

The Dinner on Friday night, at seven o’clock, will be 
held at the Hotel Strand, Boardwalk and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

For reservations for rooms application should be 
made directly to the Hotel Strand. In writing, please 
mention the Classical Associations. 

To those who take rooms at the Hotel Strand the 
charge for the Dinner will be only fifty cents over 
and above the rate of six dollars per day named above. 
To others the charge for the dinner will be three dollars 
($3.00). 

For places at the Dinner application should be made 
by November 7, at the latest, to Mr. Charles W. 
Blakeslee, Senior High School, Long Branch, New 
Jersey. 

The Dinner and the Evening Session are innovations. 
The Classical Association of New Jersey has had, 
heretofore, at its Fall Meetings only an afternoon 
session. The Fall Meetings of The Classical Associ- 
ation of the Atlantic States have consisted only of a 
morning session. 

It is hoped that there will be a large attendance, 
especially at the Dinner. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


ON THE SKIN-CLAD SHEEP OF ANTIQUITY 


Professor Knapp's interesting note on Horace, 
Carmina 2.6.9-14!, invites a few additional comments. 
I may call attention first to the excellent treatment 
from the technical point of view by Hugo Blimner 
in his Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kunste bei Griechen und Rémern*. The pertinent 
passages will be found, together with all the ancient 
references, in Volume 1, pages 98-106, in the section 
entitled ‘‘Die Verarbeitung der Schafwolle’’. On page 
99 Professor Blimner writes thus: 


See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.91-93. For a comment on so 
much of the paper as relates to the oves pellitae see 20.180, note 4. 

2Published in 4 volumes (Leipzig, Teubner, 1874-1887). The 
passages in the text above are from the second edition of Volume 1 
(1912). They are substantially identical (except for verbal differ- 
ences) with the corresponding passages on pages 91-92 and 94-05 
of the first edition (1874). The subsequent volumes (1879, 1884, 
1886-1887) have not been revised. 

In connection with footnote 43 to the second passage cited from 
Blimer, page 102, I may cite the practice common at the present 
day of plucking the hair of certain types of dogs (particularly the 
Airedale) in order to produce a new coat of finer hair. 
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...Im allgemeinen schatzte man die verschiedenen 
Schafrassen ihrem Werte nach entweder in Riucksicht 
auf die Feinheit bzw. Dichtigkeit oder Lange der 
Wolle oder in Rucksicht auf ihre Farbe. Wo die 
einheimische Rasse keine feinere Wolle trug, suchte 
man durch Verpflanzung fremder Rassen abzuhelfen*; 
auch durch sorgfaltige Pflege suchte man zu diesem 
Resultate zu gelangen, und so bedeckte man z. B. in 
Milet, Attika, Megaris, Tarent, Belgien die Schafe mit 
Fellent. Solche Herden hiessen 
oves pellitae®; die unbedeckt im Freien weidenden 
dagegen hiessen oves pascuales oder pascales’.... 


Since Professor Blimner’s footnotes are of very great 
importance, I transcribe them here: 


_4So fihrte Polykrates auf Samos Schafe aus Milet und Attika 
ein, Ath. XII 540 D. Griechische Schafe in Italien, Plin. VIII 
190. Varro r. r. II 2, 18. Arabische und eubdische Schafe in 
Agypten zur Zeit der Ptolemaer, Ath. V 201 B u. a. m 


4Diog. Laert. VI.2, 41. Plut. de cup. divit. 7 p. 526 C. Strab. 
IV 196. Clem. Alex. paed. II 10, 111 p. 237 u. 115 p. 239. Varro 
a.a.O. Colum. VII 3, 10. Hor. carm. II 6, 10 u. s. 

5Strab. a. a. O. 

*Hor. a. a. O < =Carm. 2.6.10>. 

TFest. 222. 19; 243, 5. Lucil. ebd. 300. 3. 


On page 102 Professor writes thus of the plucking of 
sheep: 

Sache der Schafztichter war nattirlich das Scheren 
der Schafe, statt dessen in friuherer Zeit das Ausrupfen 
der Haare ublich war?, eine Sitte, die noch zu Plinius’ 
Zeit in manchen Gegenden bestand’, vermutlich weil 
man der Ansicht war, dass die Haare dann Weicher 
nachwiichsen‘. Das Ausrupfen hiess r/Ad\ev, vellere, 
auch vaxoriAreiv, und ftir die damit Beschaftigten 
jinden wir die Bezeichnungen vaxor(Arns oder 


Again I append Professor Blimner’s footnotes: 


2Varro a. a.O. <=Varro, Res Rusticae 2.11.9>. 

3Plin. VIII 191: oves non ubique tondentur; durat quibusdam in 
locis vellendi mos. Varroa.a.O.: qui etiam nunc vellunt, ante triduo 
habent ieiunas, quod languidae minus radices lanae retinent. Der 
Gebrauch bestand nach Beckmann Vorbereitg. z. Warenkunde I 

76 im 18. Jahrh. noch in manchen Gegenden Asiens, ja auf den 

arderinseln bestand er sogar noch im 19. Jahrh.: vgl. Hehn, 
Kulturpfl. u. Haustiere S. 516, wo eingehend tiber vellus und vellere 
gesprochen ist. 

‘Arist. probl. 10, 22 p. 892 a, 17: did rl mpoBdrwr 
al rplxes TOv 5é dvOpwrwy 
oxrnpbrepat; uev mpoBdrwy éx rod 
6 kal ddUrws éexomdvTar, Tis THs 
adiapObpov, éoriv capxl, Ebd. 23 p 803 b, 8: ra yap véa 
mpoBara Tav warakwrepa Ta Epia. 

5Cratin. u. Archipp. b. Poll. VII 28. Eust. z. Od. XIV 529 
P. 1771, 48. Suid. s. h. v.: yaxoridratol mpoBdtwv Koupels. 
Zonar. 1384. Phot. 286, 3. 


The point of chief interest to me in Professor Knapp’s 
arcicle is his reference to the suggestion of Professor 
W. L. Westermann that the oves pellitae wore skins 
not so much to protect the wool as to shield the plucked 
sheep from the weather. In his article, The Greek 
Exploitation of Egypt’, Professor Westermann gives no 
ancient references for his view except P. Cairo Edgar 
107.1-4. Unless this new interpretation is based upon 
some hitherto unknown evidence, it should, I think, be 
rejected. The ancient sources cited for the practice 
seem not only to offer no support to this view, but 
directly to contradict it. The passage in Varro (Res 
Rusticae 2.2.18) certainly is definite: propter lanae 
bonitatem...pellibus integuntur ne lana inquinetur, 
quo minus vel infici recte possit vel lavari ac putari 
(for a translation of this passage see the end of this 
paper). Festus’s definition‘ of solox assumes a general 


8THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.13. 

4Page 386 in the edition of Festus by W. M. Lindsay (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1913). Solox: lana crassa et pecus quod passim pascitur 
non tectum. The pasage is quotedin in Blimner, 100, note II. 
Apparently we are to assume from the passage that the pellitae 
did not graze passim. 


distinction between covered and uncovered sheep: 
‘solox: a coarse wool; also a herd which grazes at liberty 
and without covering’. It is to be regretted that 
Kiessling in his note on Horace, Carmina 2.6.10, 
does not give further details of the persistence of this 
practice in modern times. His remark, already quoted 
by Professor Knapp, is merely ‘‘dasselbe geschieht bei 
hochfeinen Schafen auch jetzt noch’. Almost all 
editors of Horace affirm the practice. So, for example, 
F. G. Doering, in his edition (published in Glasgow in 
1826), says (89): ‘‘oves dicuntur pellitae quia oves in his 
regionibus, ne sentibus et dumetis corrumperetur 
earum lana praestantior, pellibus velari solebant; 
Columell. vii. 2. Varro R. R. ii. 2. Idem adhuc fieri 
solet in iis regionibus, ubi lana praestantior gignitur’’. 
Professor Bennett’s note’ (page 273) runs: ‘‘pellitis 
refers to the custom of protecting the wool of the finer 
sheep by means of skins tied about them. The custom 
is still in vogue’. Pliny himself (N. H. 8.191) is 
vague on the locality: oves non .ubique tondentur, 
durat quibusdam in locis vellendi mos. 


The second objection to Professor Westermann’s 
interpretation is that the passage cited from P. Cairo 
Edgar 107° bears an entirely different significance 
from that which he assigns to ic. The full text of lines 
1-6 of that document is to be rendered as follows: 
‘Account of money which Hermon expended upon 
sheep: 2 drachmas, 5 obols for the men plucking the 
skinclads; 3 drachmas, 2 obols for those shearing the 
Arabians’. There is no question that the method 
in these two cases is consciously differentiated, by the 
use of the words ridd\ev, ‘plucking’, and xelpey, 
‘shearing’. It is clear, also, that the breeds of sheep are 
differentiated, i. e. that and ’Apdfia are 
both descriptive of the animals as they would be 
recognized all year round and not merely after shearing’. 
I may add, finally, that the operations of plucking and 
shearing were differentiated, not so much because 
the labor was highly specialized as because the wool 
differed greatly in quality and had to be handled 
separately to prevent the possibility of mixture. 
Compare the advice in Calpurnius, Eclogue 5.70-728: 

Ante tamen secerne pecus, gregibusque notatis 


consimiles include omnes, ne longa minutis, 
mollia ne duris coeant, ne candida fuscis. 


The key to the correct explanation of covering the 
sheep is suggested by the nature of wool itself®. No 
city-bred man who recalls his first close contact with a 
real live sheep will forget the disappointment of dis- 


5Professor Bennett's edition of the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
was published by Messrs. Allyn and Bacon (Boston, 1901.) 

6C. C. Edgar, Annales du Service des Antiquités de l'Egypte, 
24 (1924), 44: Néyos Gv Epuwy els ra mpbBara: Tois 
7a brodipbepa (Spaxuas) B (wevTwPorov), Tots xel- 
povow ra ’ApdBia (diwBédov). 

7Professor Knapp recognized the possibility that Professor 
Westermann had made an incorrect deduction from this passage 
(THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.93). As a matter of fact the words 
7a simply cannot mean ‘plucking the sheep 
afterwards covered with skins’: we could with no more exactness 
= _ English the anticipatory expression ‘undressing a naked 
child’. 

uoted in Blimner, 103, note 2. 

*After all, one good sheep raiser (alas! inaccessible in this city) 

would quickly put an end to this academic discussion. 
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covering that, instead of being the soft, downy, pure- 
white-woolly animal of art and literature, the sheep is a 
bundle of greasy, dirty, and matted wool. The amount 
of dirt, straw, briars, burrs, etc., which accumulates 
on the fleece is surprising to the person who thinks of 
wool in terms of lambs’-wool quilts and thinks of sheep 
on the analogy of pet poodles. A brief passage from an 
account of the modern wool industry, written by 
Professor A. F. Barker, will give a more accurate 
impression!®; 

... The surface of a fleece has usually a thick coating of 
dirt, and in the case of merino breeds the fleece surface 
is firmly caked together into solid masses, from the 
adhesion of dirt to the wool constantly moist with 
the exudation from the skin of the greasy yolk or 
“suint’’", so that in an unwashed very greasy fleece 
30% may represent dirt, and about 40% the greasy 
suint which lubricates the wool, while the pure wool is 
not more than one-third of the whole... . 


The washing of this greasy fleece is a matter in- 
volving considerable skill and care”. Professor Barker 
gives (808) a table of the average amount of clean wool 
derived from a greasy fleece, and the results are again 
instructive. The yield ranges from 85% in the more 
hair-like types (Alpaca or Mohair) to 45% or 50% 
in the fine-fibred ‘woolly’ Merino", The latter type 
would correspond to the Tarentine or Milesian of 
antiquity. Now it will be noted that Merino, by 
virtue of the greater serration of its fibers", is finer, has 
a greater tendency to mat, and, one may assume, to 
collect dirt. The conclusion is obvious: sheep bearing 
fleeces of the finer wool (i. e. that which was at once 
more valuable and more subject to the accumulation 
of dirt) were covered with skins not only, as is generally 
understood, to protect the wool from brambles and 
briars, but to lessen the need of washing, an operation 
both troublesome and, if unskilfully done, a possible 
source of damage to the wool". 

In the light of this explanation, Varro’s language 
(Res Rusticae 2.2.18) becomes, I think, significant. 
We may render it thus: 


‘Leather-covered sheep are those (e.g. from Tarentum 
or Attica) which, because of the excellence of their 
wool, are protected by leather coverings. The purpose 
is to keep the fleece from attracting the filth which 
would prevent the proper dyeing, washing or cleaning’. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


_ A, F. Barker, article Wool, Worsted and Woolen Manufactures, 
in The Encyclopaedia Britannica! (1910), 28.804-817. The 
pertinent passages are on pages 807-809. That quoted here is on 
page 808, column I, near the bottom. 

UFor this peculiar term compare Varro, Res Rusticae 2.11.6: 
tonsurae tempus inter acquinoctium vernum et solstitium, cum 
sudare inceperunt oves, a quo sudore recens lana tonsa sucida 
appellata est. 

Compare Professor Barker, 809. 

. Compare the technical legal term aequilavium, derived, accord- 
ing to Paulus ex Festo 22 (Lindsay's edition: see note 4), from this 
fact: aequilavium significat ex toto dimidium, dictum a lavatione 
lanae, quae dicitur aequilavio redire, cum dimidium decidit sordibus. 

“Professor Barker, 807 (see note 19). 

For the care with which fleeces were washed compare Blimner, 
103. ‘*.,. Eine Wasche fand vor der Schur in der Regel nicht statt, 
nur die feinen tarentin schen Schafe wurden mit der Wurzel von 
Seifenkraut gewaschen <Col. XI, 2, 35: oves Tarentinae radice 
lanaria lavari debent, ut tonsurae praeparentur >. Auch‘auf die 
Behandlung der Schafe nach dem Scheren wurde grosse Sorgfalt 
verwendet <Col. VII, 4, 7 f., Calpurn. 5, 72 ff., Geopon. XVIII, 
15>..." I may call attention to the fact that in an entirely 
different modern industry a practice analogous to that discussed 
above is common: lettuce is now for the most part grown under 
cover, not merely to protect it from insects pol the danger from 


sun and storm, but also to avoid the necessity of theJexcessive 
washing which frequently destroyed the taste. 


Die Griechischen Terrakotten. Von August Koester. 
Erste Auflage. Mit 7 Abbildungen im Text und 104 
Tafeln. Berlin: Schoetz (1926). Pp. 98. 


The student and the teacher of the plastic arts of 
antiquity will find cause for keen satisfaction in the 
publication of this excellent handbook of Greek terra- 
cottas, by August Koester. Its contents are follows: 

1. Bedeutung der Terrakotten (9-16); 2. Herstellung 
der Terrakotten (17-25); 3. Altkretische und Myke- 
nische Terrakotten (26-29); 4. Fruehgriechische Terra- 
kotten (30-35); 5. Ionische Terrakotten der Fruehzeit 
(36-41); 6. Terrakotten des Archaischen und Fortge- 
schrittenen Stils (42-65); 7. Tanagra (66-80); 8. Helle- 
nistische Terrakotten aus Kleinasien (81-87); 9. Schau- 
spieler, Karikaturen und Genredarstellungen (88-90); 
10. Tierdarstellungen (91-92); 11. Verzeichnis der 
Tafeln (93-98). 

Brief as they undoubtedly are, these chapters con- 
tain, notwithstanding, a notable array of facts well and 
pointedly presented. Particularly good is the section 
which treats of the manufacture of the figurines, 
though it must be confessed that one is disappointed 
here at finding no adequate treatment of the subjects 
of the glazing and firing of the terracottas. The 
methods employed in the Greek and in the modern 
manufacturies seemingly do not differ radically one 
from the other, so that the necessary information con- 
cerning this most interesting topic might easily have 
been secured by the author from any competent 
ceramist. 

The Greek maker of figurines bor eessentially the 
same relation to the sculptor as did the lowly decorator 
of vases to the highly revered painter. In either case, 


<I wish to add something to what Professor Kraemer has 
written about the grease in the wool of sheep. é 

All readers of THE CLassicaAL WEEKLY will recall the fifth Satire 
of Juvenal, the piece in which Juvenal describes, in such scathing 
terms, the scurvy treatment accorded, so he alleges, by patrons to 
their clients on the rare occasions on which the patrons invite 
the clients to dinner. 

Juvenal rings the changes on the thought that before the patron 
the best that the markets afford is set, whereas the client must be 
content with anything the patron chooses to set before him. 

In verses 24-25 Juvenal begins his description of the dinner thus: 

Qualis cena tamen! Vinum quod sucida nolit 

lana pati: de conviva Corybanta videbis. 

The sense is, ‘Yet, infrequent though the dinner is, what a worthless 

dinner it is! Wine, that even wool in which the animal fats are yet 

pees See spurn! You will see a guest turned into a howling 
ervish’. 

Varro, Res Rusticae 2.11.6 says: Tonsurae <ovium> tempus 
<est> inter aequinoctium vernum et solstitium, cum sudare incep- 
erunt oves, a quo sudore recens lana tonsa sucida appellata est. 
Martial speaks (11.27.8) of the small value of a mistress who 
includes in her demands upon her lover such worthless things as 
sucida palliolo vellera quinqgue. Martial’s own mistress asks him 
(9-10) for silks and precious jewels and expensive ointments. 

Manifestly, sucida lana was something more or less like cotton 
waste; it would soak up anything—except this worthless wine! 

Pliny (N. H. 29.30) writes of the various ways in which wool was 
used in therapeutics: ...sucidae <lanae > plurima praestant reme- 
dia ex oleo vinoque aut aceto, prout quaeque mulceri morderive et 
adstringi laxarive, luxatis membris dolentibusque nervis impositae 
et crebro subfusae, ‘...pieces of lana sucida have remedial value in 
many connections, when dipped in olive oil or in wine or in vinegar, 
according as there is need ofa soothing application or of an irritant, 
of an astringent or of something that shall loosen <i. e. open, a 
wound, a cut, a festered spot, or the like>. The pieces are bound 
on joints that have been dislocated, or on sinews that are aching, 
and they are repeatedly moistened’. : 

Now, from the point of view of Pliny such pieces of lana sucida 
have very definite value. But I take it that a man who was having 
a dislocated shoulder bound up, or a bad cut treated with lana 
sucida, in this way, thought little of the value of the wool, but saw 
rather in the wool the outward and visible evidence of his misery. 

Juvenal’s point, then, is that the lana sucida which so readily 
soaked up wine when the wool was needed in a poultice refuses to 
soak up this wine!! He means, in a word, ‘wine so bad that even 
the cheapest cotton waste would turn up its nose at it’. 

As a final jotting, I suggest that the reader look up the word 
lanolin (lanoline). C.K. >. 
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the former was content to follow the latter, if not afar 
off, certainly not as closely as some scholars would 
have us believe. In this connection, Herr Koester not 
infrequently furnishes very apt comments on the re- 
lation of a particular figurine to some contemporary or 
earlier piece of sculpture. Occasionally he even di- 
gresses from his subject and attacks a problem in 
Greek statuary from the point of view of the critic. 
In one place, he declares himself to be in agreement 
with the belief of Dickins and other authorities that 
the Mantinean Reliefs are to be attributed merely to 
the school of Praxiteles, not to the actual authorship of 
Praxiteles. This slight element of discursiveness tends 
naturally to impart tone and color to the work. 

The Plates are, after all, the most important part of 
the volume, and the nature of the photography in 
general is all that could be desired. In afew instances, 
however, one notices that the fine and delicate work- 
manship of the subject has hardly been adequately 
brought out in the illustration. If one were to speak 
of the mere mechanics of the situation, he could not 
refrain from expressing his pleasure over the ease 
with which the various plates may be turned and 
consulted. In selecting his illustrations the author 
has gone far afield, and has culled from many scattered 
sources. While Winter’s monumental Typenkatalog 
has of course been frequently drawn upon, a large 
number of the figurines have heretofore been published 
only in works which are not accessible to everybody. 
A few have previously been unpublished. While 
the Antiquarium at Berlin has supplied the author 
with a great majority of the terracottas which he has 
reproduced, some eleven of the figurines belong to 
miscellaneous collections, including several private 
collections. Only one (24) which is at present in 
America is shown, a standing female figure from the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Herr Koester’s selec- 
tion, while limited to about a hundred pieces, is re- 
markably wide and comprehensive in its character, 
covering as it does an unusually broad range of motives 
which appealed to the fancy of the artist. The useless 
reproducing of perfectly well-known terracottas is 
carefully avoided, and perhaps not more than a dozen 
of the illustrations will be familiar to the eye of anyone 


other than an expert in this field. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, 
ALFRED, NEw YorK 


A. D. FRASER 


The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought: 
The Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge, 1925-1926. 
By William Ralph Inge. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. (1926). Pp. VII + 124. $1.40. 

Dean Inge’s book, The Platonic Tradition in English 
Religious Thought, is not a book for the scholar; it is a 
religious tract with brief mention of fathers, prelates 
and poets who represent the tradition that Dean Inge 
desires to bring to the attention of his audience. There 
are no chapter headings. The book contains four 
lectures. The first (1-37) contains a summary account 
of the historical tradition of Platonism in Christianity. 
The second (36-69) treats the tradition in England, 


with many quotations from the seventeenth-century 
‘Latitudinarians’, The third (70-95) cites certain 
poets, especially Wordsworth, as_ representatives 
of Platonism. The fourth (96-124) follows the subject 
to the present day and ends with a restrained appeal for 
adherence to the religion of the Spirit as opposed to 
ecclesiasticism. 

Institutional religions are founded on authority. 
The doctrine of the Church is the final authority for 
Roman Catholicism; the Bible has been the final 
court of appeal for most Protestants. Among sects 
the Quakers are perhaps the most important who have 
subordinated all other authority to personal inspi 
ration. The Quakers, however, became pretty thorough- 
ly institutionalized after the first generation. Dean 
Inge is concerned, not with institutions, but with a 
type of Christian belief which, he says in his Preface, 
he might have called ‘‘Johannine’’ or ‘‘mystical’’. 
His choice of the term ‘‘Platonic’’ is evidently in- 
tended to enlarge the scope of his appeal. He says 
frankly (81): ‘‘When I speak of the Platonic tradition, 
I mean the actual historical development of the school 
of Plato. It is no part of my subject to discuss whether 
the school rightly interpreted their master’’. 

There is, accordingly, nothing in the book that is 
matter for criticism from the standpoint of the classical 
scholar except perhaps the fathering on Plato of the 
mystical tradition. Was Plato a man of science or 
was he a prophet? In truth he was both. Historically, 
however, it is not the scientists but the exponents of 
‘otherworldliness’ who have drawn inspiration from 
Plato in every generation. Plato must be reckoned 
among the energetic spirits who, seeking satisfaction 
in practical achievement and being rejected by their 
fellowmen, have turned inward and become conquering 
citizens of a city whose ‘type is laid up in heaven’ 
(Republic 9: 592 B). 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


L. A. Post 


Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries: A Study in 
the Early Iron Age of Latium and Etruria. By 
W. R. Bryan. Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Volume IV. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (1925). Pp.xiv +204. Ten 
Plates, containing 25 Figures. $2.50. 

Upon the Roman Campagna one sees here and there 
thatched structures. At first he asks what they are 
for, thinking that they may be barns. He is surprised 
to learn that they are homes, and that peasants live, 
or rather exist, in them. They are called capanne 
by the Italians. When they are grouped in villages, 
they are picturesque if one is not near enough to have 
his attention distracted by conditions within them. 
One of the most convenient of access used to be on 
the banks of the ancient lake of Gabii, but the Italian 
govermment burned it down, for sanitary reasons. Of 
this village Lanciani writes in The Ruins and Exca- 
vations of Ancient Rome, 113 (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1897): 

...Rome and its neighboring settlements on either 

side of the ‘‘Rumon” must have looked like the tem- 
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rary villages which the peasants of the present day 
build in the Pomptine marshes or in the Agro Romano, 
when they come down from their mountains for the cul- 
tivation of the maize-fields. The prototype of these 
prehistoric contemporary settlements is the village 
constructed every autumn on the borders of the (now 
drained) lake of Gabii on the Via Praenestina, and 
inhabited by a half-savage tribe of two hundred 
mountaineers. I never fail to take our students to this 
remarkable village during the university term, to give 
them an object-lesson more impressive than any 
which can be found in the whole of the Campagna. 

The life of the people who live in such huts and 
villages is well described by Arnaldo Cervesato, in his 
Latina Tellus, La Campagna Romana, a book which has 
been translated into English by Louise Caico and Mary 
Dove under the title, The Roman Campagna!. I 
made a number of trips to these villages and have 
several dozens of pictures of them. The people live in 
squalor, but not without some degree of pride. The 
women refused at first to permit me to take photo- 
graphs of them, explaining, ‘‘You will show these 
pictures to other people and they will say, ‘Who are 
these ugly persons?’’’ Many old superstitions survive 
among them and they still bring in mourners to engage 
in wailing. Some of their words are nearer to the Latin 
forms than are the Tuscan words. Their methods of 
cultivation have made but little advance since Roman 
days. 

The capanna-hut assumes many forms. Some of 
these huts are built on carts; others are mere sleeping- 
huts, suspended upon poles to guard the sleepers 
against dampness; still others are supplied with handles 
after the fashion of a stretcher, so that they can be 
transported as the sheepfolds are changed. Of the 
capanne used as dwellings many are like tents in 
shape, but those that have a conical roof built upon a 
cylindrical base most closely approximate the shape 
of the urns which are the subject of Mr. Bryan's 
book and which have been aptly called urne acapanna, 
‘capanna-urns”. 

The shape of the most primitive type of house in 
Latium is sufficiently attested by the Temple of Vesta 
and other round structures which, with true religious 
conservatism, retained the outlines of their. domestic 
counterparts. It is interesting to note that, soon after 
the first urns were found, they were called urne a 
tempio, ‘temple-urns’. 

Ovid (Fasti 3.183-184) makes Mars say, Quae 
fuerit nostri, si quaeris, regia nati, aspice de canna 
straminibusque domum. The humble home of Baucis 
and Philemon, as described by Ovid (Met. 8.630), was 
undoubtedly Roman in character: parva quidem sti- 
pulis et canna tecta palustri*. Upon the Palatine Hill, 
Commendatore Boni constructed a Casa Romuli! 


c _. Small, Maynard and Company, 1913 <now out of print- 


Giovanni Battista de Rossi was the first to call attention to the 
Signifance of the hut-urn. See his Piante Icnografiche e Pro- 
— di Roma Anteriori al Secolo XVI, 3-10 (Roma ,Salviucci, 

79). 

'Compare Varro apud Nonium 309 ( =2.482, in Lindsay’s editon 

ipzig, Teubner, 1003]): ut hirundines in culinis oblito luto 

tegulas fingebant; Varro apud Nonium 250 (=Lindsay, 2.378): 
at in segetibus post messem colligebant stramenta qui < =quibus > 
domicilia colerent. 

‘On the Casa Romuli see Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome, 130-131. 


which had a smoke-vent and two doors. On the doors 
was painted the old Tuscan incantation arseverse', 
and on the walls beside them were swastikas®. The 
Casa Romuli was very interesting as I saw it last in 
1916. 

The task to which Dr. Bryan devoted himself in his 
monograph, Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries, 
etc., was one of supreme difficulty, since the records of 
finds are often fragmentary or undependable for other 
reasons. After an Introduction (1-6) come six chapters 
which describe hut-urn burials of the Alban Hills 
(7-26), Rome (27-47), Vetulonia (49-83), Corneto- 
Tarquinia (85-117), Bisenzio (119-141), Monte Sant’ 
Angelo, Veiiand Allumiere (143-150). After an analysis 
of such points as are essential, each chapter ends with 
an itemized list of conclusions, far more numerous 
and specific than I should have thought possible. These 
summaries prepare the way for the deductions of the 
last two chapters: The Early Iron Age in Latium (151- 
168), and The Chronology of the Early Period (169- 
173). 

In connection with the statement (163) that the 
abodes of the dead were naturally made like the abodes 
of the living’? (evidently that the dead might continue 
to feel at home), it is interesting to mention the theory 
of Pigorini® that hut-urns are a survival of the very 
ancient custom of the terramara peoples of giving to 
the entire burial-place the aspect of a city, making it a 
necropolis in the literal sense of the word. 

Pigorini would not have agreed® with the conclusion 
(162), which seems to me dangerous, ‘‘that the hut urn 
was the invention of the Latian folk, or at least that 
the Italic prototype originated with them...” Alt- 
mann!°, too, believes that the hut-urn is a survival 
from terramara culture. In view of the wide, though 
sporadic, distribution of hut-urns in central Italy and 
the finds even in Germany", this seems to me to be a 
logical conclusion. F. K. von Duhn, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the remains found in Italian 
graves, saysin his Italische Graberkunde, 214", ‘Die 
Hausurnen von Vetulonia sind stets rund: wichtig, 
weil sie im allgemeinen die altesten Hausurnen auf 
italischem Boden sind’. It is unfortunate that this 
work appeared too late for Dr. Bryan to consider, at 
leisure, its data and its conclusions. 

I believe, too, that the following conclusion (160), too, 
is going to find the road rough before it gains general 

5Festus 17 (in. Lindsay's edition: Teubner, Leipzig, 1913): 
Arseverse averte ignem significat. Tuscorum enim lingua arse 
averte, verse ignem constat appellari. Unde Afranius ait: 
“‘Inscribat aliquis in ostio arseverse’’. 

6Dr. Bryan makes mention of ‘‘a modified swastika pattern” 
upon an urn. 

7According to Servius’s comments on the Aeneid, 5.64, and 6.152, 
the worship of the Lares and the Penates within the home originated 
at a time when the dead were buried within the house. é 

8See Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei: Classe di 
Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche, Serie Quinta, II, 834, note I. 

*Nor would the writer of the article on Roemisches Haus, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertum- 
swissenschaft (see column 967). He agrees with Pigorini’s views 
as expressed on page 834 of the article named in the ——- note. 

1oWalter Altmann, Die Italischen Rundbauten, 12-13 (Berlin, 
1906). 

4On their distribution see Dr. Bryan, 2, and also Rud. Virchow, 
Ueber die Zeitbestimmung der Italischen und Deutschen Hausur- 
nen, Sitzungsberichte der K6niglich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1883, 985-1020. 


2The first part, consisting of 688 pages, was published at Heidel- 
berg, by C. Winter, in 1924. 
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credence: ‘‘That the earliest Latian culture developed 
independently of, and uninfluenced by, the so-called 
‘Villanova culture’ of Etruria seems to explain best the 
facts disclosed by the burials’. The arguments urged 
in support of it are however, plausible. 

I hope that Dr. Bryan has some fresh, or at least 
some definite, ideas about the significance of the hut- 
urn in the development of the Roman house. As 
Altmann says, in Die Italischen Rundbauten, 13 
“Die Bedeutung, die diese Urnen fiir uns haben, 
liegt in der Wiedergabe des Hauses’”. Important 
articles in this connection are those on Tugurium and 
Domus in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines. Still more interesting 
is Pinza’s discussion of the dwellings of ancient Latium, 
in Monumenti Antichi, 15. 467-492. Dr. Bryan’s 
monograph will become far more valuable if scholars in 
general ever become convinced that the prototype 
of the hut-urn has definitely influenced the classical 
house. 

In a primitive community transitions are gradual, 
unless they are caused by violent agencies from without. 
I donot see how the primitive thatched hut could have 
failed to exercise a profound influence on the Roman 
dwelling’. Hut-urns have been described as ‘‘das 
wichtigste Zeugnis fur die altesten Hatiser’’"*. Personal- 
ly I have long felt inclined to accept almost in toto 
the conclusions reached by Altmannin the first chapter 
of the book just referred to, a chapter entitled Die 
Prahistorische Zeit. He believes, along with certain 
other authorities, that rectangular urns, none of which 
is figured by Dr. Bryan, are a development from the 
round form through the intermediate oval type. 
Remains of foundations of oval and rectangular huts 
have been found in considerable numbers, some of 
them evidently contemporaneous with the round 
huts". 


In this connection I should like to hazard an obiter 
dictum. Pictures of hut-urns show that some of them 
have fairly large smoke-vents. They are considerably 
larger in those urns which are modeled afte: the rec- 
tangular type of dwelling. ‘‘Le toit est percé alors 
d’une ouverture rectangulaire par ot sortait la fumée, 
par ott pénétraient aussi la lumiére et la pluie’’!®. 
It is a commonplace, of course, that the word impluvium 
is used at times by classical writers in the sense of ‘rain- 
inlet’ to apply to the opening in the roof instead of 
to the basin beneath it. I have often wondered whether 
this use dates back to a time when, as the smoke-vent 
was being enlarged to admit more light, the rain that 
entered through it was not welcome. With the change 


13In my opinion the observation made in William Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’, 1.688, s. v. Domus, to the 
effect that the fact that numerous buildings are called airia, e. g. 
Atrium Vestae, Atrium Sutorium, Atrium Libertatis, and others, 
probably indicates that the entire original house was called atrium, 
is pretty much to the point. In the capanna-huts that I saw the 
walls were certainly ater or black. Whatever may be the true 
etymology of atrium, ater is at least apposite. It is needless to say 
that thatched huts with a hearth in the center are not good insur- 
ance risks, 

cited in note 8. 

ee, for example, Monumenti Antichi 15.478, and Mrs. Id 

Thallon Hill, Rome of the Kings, 81, 121, York, 


1925). 
1sDaremberg et Saglio, s. v. Domus, 350. 


in the pitch of the roof so that it sloped to the center 
instead of to the walls, and with the recognition of the 
advantages of a water-supply within the house, it 
would be natural to call the opening the compluvium, 
‘rain-gatherer’. The basin rather than the opening 
would then become the object which would justify 
the etymology of impluvium, ‘the thing rained into’, 

The failure to find iron in cremation burials on the 
site of Rome and in the Alban Hills is attributed by 
Dr. Bryan to a taboo upon this metal (157-159). This 
is a logical explanation. The rites, ceremonies, and 
formulae of classical times in which bronze is ex- 
pressly proscribed and iron prescribed by implication 
show the influence of ideas of the bronze age. There 
are many examples of such things in Pliny’s Natural 
History". 

The circle-tombs at Poggio alla Guardia are de- 
scribed at some length (58-64). I have long had a 
notion that circles about graves, as. at Mycenae, 
have some religious (or superstitious) significance. 
The protective influence of the circle in religion and 
magic is well recognized!*, es in the ceremonies of 
the Amburbium and the Ambarvalia. Some confir- 
mation of my theory may perhaps be found in Francis 
Parkman, The Oregon Trail (Chapter 9: page 93, in» 
the edition by W. E. Leonard [Boston, Ginn, 1903]). 
In a description of the burial customs of the Dahcotah 
Indians he says: 

The white objects upon the ground were buffalo 
skulls, arranged in the mystic circle commonly seen at 
Indian places of sepulture upon the prairie. 

In a supplementary part of the volume are two 
lists, one of which (175-192) catalogues the depositories 
of Italic Hut Urns and gives. references to literature 
pertinent to them, while the other (193-199) catalogues 
Italic Ossuaries or Their Parts Reproducing Features 
of the Hut. The ten Plates contain twenty-five 
Figures. Itisobvious, therefore, that the book is com- 


’ prehensive in scope and generally adequate in treat- 


ment. 

The reader searches in vain, however, for a general 
map showing the sites of the various necropolises, and 
also for plans or sketch-maps of those which are de- 
scribed in detail. Again, a knowledge of the technical 
terms of a subject so peculiarly Italian should not be 
taken for grented. Even one somewhat conversant 
with both Italian and Italian archaeology is going to 
regret the lack of a glossary of Italian terms used. 
The Latinist may know, or be able to guess, the meaning 
of sanguisuga, but he has no way of picturing the 
difference between a fibula a sanguisuga and a fibula ad 
arco semplice, nor will an unabridged Italian Dictionary 
throw much light on the problem. 


VE. g. 21.122; 23.74, 139; 24.125, 179; 28.198; 29.109, 126; 32.41. 
Iron is specifically proscribed in 24.12, 103, 171; 30. 102; et passim. 
I believe, likewise, that remedies whose efficacy depends on their 
preparation in earthenware vessels typify to some extent the 
ractice of the stone age. Many references can be found in Pliny. 
he legs of the bed of the Flamen Dialis, it will be recalled, were 
smeared with mud, evidently an ‘accommodation’ from the days 


when the flamen slept on the ground. The taboos imposed upon 
the flamen, as recorded by Aulus Gellius (10.15), are obviously 
very old. See J. G. Frazer, The Classical Review 2.322. 

18See, for example, Herodotus 1.84; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
1.292 
Voropfer der Griec 
I9QIS). 


Many ae are collected by S. Eitrem, Opferritus and 
en und Romer, 6-75 (Christiania, J. Dybwad, 
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The vocabulary of this monograph is annoyingly 
heavy. It looks as if the manuscript had been revised 
in the interest of polysyllables. ‘‘Imported articles’’ 
becomes ‘articles of importation’ (56). ‘‘Anteriority’’, 
“posteriority”, and ‘‘contemporaneity’’ are unneces- 
sarily obtrusive. Other examples are numerous, e. g. 
“equivalent. ..to a negation of their presence’”’ (20) = 
‘indicates that they do not occur’; ‘‘This fact is sus- 
ceptible of either one or two explanations” (71) =‘This 
fact may be explained in two ways’; ‘‘in proportion 
to the sum total of well tombs”’ (72) = ‘in view of the 
total number of well tombs’. When are we classicists, 
the reviewer included, going to learn the virtues of 
simplicity ? 

Hanging participles, the favorite construction of our 
scientific friends, are unnecessarily frequent. I counted 
more than twenty. The frequent use of ‘‘above’’ 
as an adjective (e. g. “the above material’’, 107), to 
which scientists are likewise addicted, distresses me. 
The volume contains a rather large number of glaring 
misprints. I take it that the spelling ‘‘dependible”, 
which occurs three times (91, 162, 166), is not to be 
charged to the printer, and that one correct spelling of 
the word elsewhere is an inadvertent correction made 
by him. A curious mistake in word-division, ob- 
viously due to the foreign compositor, runs throughout 
the book. At the beginning of lines the verbal ending 
-ed is separated from the rest of the word even though it 
does not form a separate syllable, e. g. serv-ed, 130; 
mention-ed, 131. 

There seems to be an Irish bull in the following 
sentence (166): ‘‘Plutarch declares that when Numa 
died he refused to allow his body to be cremated...” 
Neither Plutarch nor the author informs us of the 
means resorted to by the corpse to avoid this fate. 


The mountains forming the semicircle about the 
Roman Campagna have seen more history enacted 
than has any corresponding area in the world. The 
Italians have been trying to reconstruct a picture of 
the life of the tribes and the peoples that inhabited this 
region in prehistoric times, but they have been finding 
macerial more quickly than it can be interpreted and 
correlated. This forms a fertile field for young American 
scholars. The American Academy in Rome is in an 
admirable position to assist in the work of making 
detailed studies! Dr. Bryan's book sets, in many 
respects, a fine standard. He has marshalled his facts 
and has had the courage to form theories. Some of 
these, no doubt, he expects to be modified in the light 
of further discoveries or more thorough investigations 
in related subjects. Whatever modifications time and 
chance may make in his theories, the value of his 
fundamental data will remain unimpaired. After 
this promising start I am hopeful that he will be able 
to continue his studies in this period of Italic civili- 
zation, which is one that needs more illumination. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


Another work of such a character is Volume V of this series, 
e Faliscans in Prehistoric Times, by Dr. Louise Adams Holland. 


Feste e Poesie Antiche. By Carlo Pascal. Milan: 
Fratelli Treves (1926). Pp. viii + 259. Bound in 
paper. Price, Outside Milan, 13% Lire. 
Professor Carlo Pascal’s book on Ancient Festivals 

and Poetry consists of seven independent studies, 

several of which appeared originally in La Lettura, 
and in Secolo XX. As one might expect, therefore, 
they are more or less of the essay type. Those that 
have already been published are reproduced here 


‘with not a few modifications and additions’, and with 


some, but not complete, documentation. I should 
characterize the book as a contribution not so much to 
classical scholarship as to the appreciation of classical 
antiquity. Of course such books are welcome. 

The pages of the volume are not quite three inches 
wide and there are only twenty-four lines to the page. 
The reader interested in special subjects must not, 
therefore, expect to find exhaustive treatments in 
every case. The seven chapters are as follows. 

I. Feste Antiche di Primavera, ‘Ancient Spring 
Festivais’ (1-34).—This is a description of the festival 
of Adonis. Several of the introductory pages are 
devoted to interesting survivals in Italy. I know of no 
more pleasing word-picture of an ancient festival. 
The study is written in beautiful, musical Italian. 
It recalls the thrills I used to experience when I heard 
the wonderful cadence of Italian on the lips of cultured 
people. 

In connection with this chapter the student inter- 
ested in survivals should read Miss Jessie L. Weston’s 
article, The Grail and the Rites of Adonis, Folk-Lore 
18.283-305. 

II. Feste e Banchetti Funebri Presso i Romani, 
‘Funeral Feasts and Banquets Among the Romans’ 
(35-58).—This study presents a collection of passages 
containing exhortations to enjoy life while it lasts and 
of references to funeral banquets and customs. The 
material is not much different from that in our hand- 
books, but it is carefully selected and is presented in 
more readable form. On pages 48-49 there are refer- 
ences to the bustirapi, or grave-robbers. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that those who rob freshly made graves 
have opprobrious names applied to them, while those 
who rob old graves are admiringly called archaeologists. 

III. ‘‘Mater Dolorosa” (59-99).—This chapter was 
inspired by the death in battle of a nephew of the 
author. It pictures the grief and the anguish of Mary, 
Mother of Jesus, and of classical mothers, especially 
Hecuba and Andromache, whose children met untimely 
ends. One naturally sympathizes with the bereaved, 
but there is little in this chapter for the student. 
Anybody who wishes to make a study of passages 
relating to parental grief should consult a book referred 
to by the author in a footnote on page 71, II Libro del 
Doloie e delle Ricordanze, by Enrico Cocchia. For 
us Professor Pascal’s chapter is more interesting as a 
study of the way in which a cultivated Italian reacts to 
bereavement. 

IV. Socrate in Commedia, ‘Socrates in Comedy’ 
(101-147).—This chapter is a long digest of Aris- 
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tophanes’s treatment of Socrates in the Clouds, and a 
discussion of several Italian plays of more or less merit 
(chiefly less), in which the philosopher appears. The 
first part contains nothing new, but the second is of 
some interest in connection with Professor Lord’s 
Aristophanes, His Plays and His Influence (in the 
series entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome). 

V. Un Poeta Comico Milanese dell’ Antica Roma, 
‘A Milanese Comic Poet of Ancient Rome’ (149-182).— 
The poet is Caecilius Statius, who is named first by 
Voleatius Sedigitus in his canon of comic poets. The 
chapter is simply a restatement of old material, with 
perhaps a little more emphasis than usual on the 
influence of Menander upon the Latin poet. Pro- 
fessor Pascal expresses (162), with some reservation, the 
belief that the difficulty Statius experienced in getting 
his start was due to his excessive urbanity, his great 
respect for his art, and his high regard for stage pro- 
prieties. 

VI. Pasquinate in Roma Antica, ‘Pasquinades in An- 
cient Rome’ (183-228).—Examples of Roman satirical 
wit as directed against the Twelve Caesars are gathered 
in this study. Naturally most of them are culled from 
Suetonius and Cassius Dio. They are worthy fore- 
runners of the raillery and the lampoons in which 
the famous Pasquino indulged. Numerous illustrations 
of pasquinades are given by W. W. Story in Chapter XI 
of his Roba di Roma’ (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1887). 

VII. L'Abbandono di Roma nei Poeti dell’ Eta 
Augustéa, ‘The Abandonment of Rome in the Poets of 
the Augustan Age’ (229-257).—This is an extremely 
interesting and. well-written chapter. It discusses 
the various proposals made in late Republican and 
early Imperial days to transfer the seat of empire. I 
had no idea that they were so numerous or so insistent, 
and I know of no other extended discussion of the 
subject!. These pages are especially interesting in 
connection with Aeneid 12.819-828, the passage in 
which Juno makes a strong plea to Juppiter to permit 
the seat of power to remain in Latium. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


I 


American Historical Review—April, Byzantine Studies 
in Russia, Past and Present, Alexander A. Vasiliev; 
Review, adverse, by A. E. R. Boak, of Thomas Lloyd, 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the Growth and the 
Decay of Civilization [‘‘The student of ancient history 
<'!The matter is discussed in W. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays 

and Interpretations, 218-219 [Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 

1920], and by Dr. Walter Leaf, in a paper entitled Horace Carm. 

I 14, published in [The English] Journal of Philology 34[1918], 


283-289. I wrote a notice of both discussions, in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 15[1922], 149-151. I gave therea reference also to Robert 


Burn, Rome and the Campagna, 1-2[London, 1876], gaane that 
Burn had largely anticipated Fowler's treatment. C. K.> 


will find as much, if not more, to criticize as to 
commend in the writer’s interpretation of ancient 
times’’]; Review, in general favorable, by Andrew 
Runni Anderson, of Von Helmut Berve, Das Alex- 
ander-reich auf Prosopographischer Grundlage, two 
volumes; Review, highly favorable, by Clifford H. 
Moore, of M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire; Review, favorable, — 
by H. Hyvernat, of The Monastery of Epiphanius 
at Thebes. Part I, Archaeological Material, by 
H. E. Winlock, Literary Material, by W. E. Crum; 
Part II, Coptic Ostraka and Papyri, by Greek 
Ostraka and Papyri, Hugh G. Evelyn White [this 
volume constitutes Publications of the Egyptian 
Expedition, Volumes III-IV, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City]; Review, favorable, by 
Allen Brown West, of Heiman Knorringa, Emporos, 
Data on Trade and Trader in Greek Literature from 
Homer to Aristotle; Review, favorable, by Donald 
McFayden, of William L. Westermann and Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr., Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell 
University; Review, adverse, by William D. Gray, 
of Norman Baynes, Historia Augusta, Its Date and 
Purpose.—July, 1927, Review, highly favorable, by 
A. T. Olmstead, of M. Rostovtzeff, The History of 
the Ancient World. Volume I, The Orient and 
Greece [for a review of this book see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.219-222]; Review, favorable, by M. 
Rostovtzeff, of Franz Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, 1922-1923 [the book gives an account of 
excavations on the site of Doura, a Hellenistic city 
in Syria. ‘‘Like Pompeii it is primarily a Hellenistic 
city. Like Pompeii it shows the gradual absorption 
and modification of Hellenistic civilization by a non- 
Greek population—the Italians in Pompeii, the 
Syrians in Doura. It reveals to us for the first time 
what Syrian Hellenism used to be, as Pompeii is 
revealing to us what Italian Hellenism was, how it 
gradually developed, and how it was transformed 
into Italian and Roman civilization”’]. 

Cambridge Historical Journal—II, No. 1, The Fear of 
the Orient in the Roman Empire, M.P.Charlesworth. 

Harvard Graduate’s Magazine—September, Plato and 
the Movies, Frank Cole Babbitt. 

Historical Outlook—April, Review, favorable, by 
C. W. Keyes, of W. L. Westermann and C. J. 
Kraemer, Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell 
University, Edited with Translations and Notes. 

Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXVI.1, Cannae, Walter 
Judeich. 

History Quarterly—January, A Roman Town in Africa, 
Rolf Johannesen [mainly about Thubursicum]. 

The Publishers’ Weekly (New York City)—July 31, 
1926, The Humanizing of Latin, Benjamin L. 
D’Ooge [illustrated]. 

Quarterly Review—January, Greek Religion, F. Melian 
Stawell.—April, The Mystery Religions, James Wall. 
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